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wealth.    They were, in fact, not so much by appoint-
ment as from the nature of things, a supreme court
of judicature, to decide what the laws should  be or
the   Scripture meant.      The  colonial " statute   book
abounds in Scripture texts in the nature   of  prece-
dents to ratify and affirm the statute;  and in inscrib-
ing these laws it was  directed that   wide   margins
should be left to insert these texts.    From this point
of view we may regard the mooted question whether
the Puritan clergy were sinners above all -who dwelt
at Jerusalem; whether, in short, they were the head
tyrants in their commonwealth.    Certainly  any law
restingrnot on justice, but on force, if enforced, is
tyranny.    The Puritans  had many such   laws,   and
the logical conclusion stands against their fame.    But
this tyranny was not irregular, not personal, but for-
mal and legal.    It was a part of the situation ; and
the Puritan in general is more entitled to the  sym-
pathy of history than its blame.    The clergy could
not escape the necessity of expounding1 their   theo-
cratic code, and, in fact, were often invited   by the
magistrates to do so.    If they had not done so, the
state would have gone very close to being" compelled
to change its constitution.    But in fact the   clergy
were willing to do so, as being as much   a   part of
their duty to their religion and their government as
it was to baptize a child, or pray protection   from
smallpox or the Indians.      Human nature is  seldom
transfigured even in a parson; and the Puritan parson
was always a man, and sometimes a very meddlesome
and mischievous one.    Increase and Gotton  Mather,d have hung as well ase., Saturday night] might be prevented. I saidtaste
